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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Foundations and Nature of Verse. By Cary F. Jacob. New 
York : Columbia University Press. 

Traversing much the same ground as Wm. Morrison Patterson 
in his The Rhythm of Prose, though without original laboratory 
experiments, Dr. Jacob has added one more to the great number 
of works seeking the secret of rhythm and the definition of verse. 
After reading several such books (among which Dr. Jacob's is re- 
freshing for its common sense and lack of dogmatism), the writer 
of prose or poetry — shall we say the professional writer? — is not a 
little bewildered. This bewilderment does not alone arise from the 
fact that the author or poet is probably unused to the vocabulary 
and technique of psychology and physics. Dr. Jacob is a clear 
writer, and presents no insurmountable difficulties even to a poet. 
His bewilderment rather arises from the fact that such works, 
with the strictness and coldness of science, seek and find the dif- 
ference between prose and verse, for instance, solely in physical 
structure, when the creator of prose or verse knows perfectly well, 
by instinct, that the difference transcends the merely physical. 
Both Patterson and Jacob, for instance, show "free verse" its 
place. The one calls it a mosaic of prose experience and verse 
experience; the other calls it "amorphous prose" ; yet any poet 
knows that they are both wrong, partly because they neither as 
yet understand the physical principles of free verse, but still more 
because their scientific method has led them to try and find a 
hard-and-fast physical definition of poetry, and it cannot be done. 

So far as the physical definitions go, Dr. Jacob's work is clear 
and sensible until he reaches vers libre, and he has succeeded in 
brushing away a host of unsound preconceptions about vowel 
lengths, accurate time-perceptions, and so forth. But what he has 
not grasped (as Dr. Patterson never grasped it), is the fact that 
free verse swings its cycles of rhythms under the constant control of 
the poet; and simply his ear is not yet attuned to catch this new 
music (or else he has studied the poorer examples). And the 
greater fact, which he quite ignores, is that the poet, by choosing 
to write in free verse instead of prose, gives warning that he is 
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seeking to create a different effect, and if he is truly a poet his 
free verse is poetry, and will differ from prose not only physically 
but because it will be saturated through and through with an 
emotional quality which does not reside in prose. To ignore this 
because experiments in the psychological labratory cannot reckon 
it, may produce a partial science of rhythm, but it can never pro- 
duce a real explanation or definition of poetry. Karl Sandburg's 
poem "Grass" is not "amorphous prose." It is poetry of a very 
thrilling kind. It has a characteristic rhythm, a sense of cycle, 
and it .has a lyric saturation no prose can attain. I do not wish to 
seem to belittle the work of Dr. Jacob, who, no doubt, won his 
coveted Ph.D. by it. But I doubt very much if his investi- 
gations will greatly disturb Mr. Sandburg's serenity, or cause 
its hosts of admirers to call The Spoon River Anthology prose, 
amorphous or otherwise.. Walter Prichard Eaton. 



President Wilson's Foreign Policy: Messages, Addresses, and 
Papers. Edited with Introduction and Notes. By James Brown Scott. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 

Diplomatic Correspondence Between the United States and 
Germany — August 1, 1914-April 6, 1917. Edited with Introduction and 
Analytical Notes. By James Brown Scott. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

A Survey of International Relations Between the United States 
and Germany — August 1, 1914-April 6, 1917. Based on Official Docu- 
ments. By James Brown Scott. New York : Oxford University Press. 

Though each volume listed above is separate and distinct in 
itself, all three should be used together in order to obtain a 
clear and connected idea of our relations with Germany from 
the outbreak of the world war to the date of our entrance into it. 
First we have a collection of Mr. Wilson's messages, addresses, 
and papers, arranged with a brief introduction to each, so as to 
show how "they are varying expressions of a single, definite, 
conscious purpose, namely, the strengthening of constitutional 
government where it existed, leavened with democracy, and the 
introduction of constitutional government where it did not 
exist. . . . The strain of democracy runs through all of his mes- 
sages and addresses as a golden thread." He believes that "there 



